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ABSTRACT 

The literature provides scant evidence that training 
programs for teachers and administrators have lasting effects on job 
performance. The study summarized in this paper focuses on 
principals 1 perceptions of how their involvement in the Peer-Assisted 
Leadership (PAL) Program has affected their ongoing actions and 
attitudes. To determine if PAL's reported short-term effects erode 
over time, participants were surveyed concerning the program's 
effects on three domains: (1) leadership and administrative actions; 
(2) perspectives on their leadership role; and (3) sense of 
collegiality and group support since being in PAL. Designed to help 
participants reduce feelings of professional isolation, form 
collegial support systems, and rethink their leadership roles, the 
program incorporated two major data collection strategies (shadowing 
and reflective interviewing) and instructional leadership as a 
conceptual framework. All 75 principals and vice-principals who 
participated in PAL over the past 3 years were included in the 
sample. Data were displayed and analyzed for each of three groups 
(continuing principals, those who had not participated for 1 year, 
and those who had not participated for 2 or 3 years) . Results 
revealed that the influence of PAL is most strongly felt by 
principals who continue to work formally with their original set of 
peers. Significant differences between the degree of influence scores 
for principals in the cortinuing group and the two non-continuing 
groups occur for all three of the domains* Effects are strongest for 
continuing principals. Study limitations and implications for further 
research are discussed* Three figure,*, three tables and the PAL 
survey questionnaire are attached. {39 references) f MLH) 
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The Long-Term Effects of Inservlce Training for Principals 



Increasing attention 1s being paid to the leadership role that 
principals play in establishing and maintaining a productive school 
environment for students and teachers. The effective schools research 
of the 1970s has been a catalyst for identifying the types of 
instructional leadership actions that principals employ to promote and 
and sustain positive learning outcomes for students (Brookover aid 
Lezotte, 1977; Edmonds, 1979; Wynne, 1981; Bossert, Dwyer, Rowan and 
Lee, 1982; Bossert, 1985; Concoran, 1985). 

Since the groundswell of Interest generated by the effective 
schools movement, policymakers and educators have begun to provide 
additional support a, id training for school administrators. While 
inservice training opportunities for teachers may still outweigh that 
provided for administrators (Miller, 1977; Olivero, 1982), there are a 
growing number of programs 1n which practicing principals can 
participate. Besides district-sponsored programs, principals can 
enroll in activities sponsored by Independent principals' centers and 
academies, state departments of education, state-level professional 
organizations, and national organizations (e.g., American Association 
of School Administrators, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development). In addition, the recently created federal Leadership in 
Educational Administration Development (LEAD) program 1s meant to 
create a network of technical assistance centers across the country 
whose purpose 1s to Improve the leadership skills of elementary and 
secondary school administrators (Office of Educational Research and 



Improvement, 1986). 

Research on Effective Inservice Programs 

As these Inservice programs have been developed, more attention 
is being paid to how the training activities and materials conform to 
principles of effective staff development, adult learning, and change 
and innovation (e.g., Murphy and Hallinger, in press) and to the 
effects this training has on school administrators* actions and 
perceptions (Daresh and LaPlant, 1985). While most of the literature 
on staff development is based on teacher inservice training, designers 
of principal training programs are being encouraged to incorporate 
similar instructional and motivational strategies. For instance, 
designers of inservice programs are being urged to recognize ways of 
obtaining district support; to consider how programs meet principals* 
needs; to creat^jcontinuous, holistic programs; to provide numerous 
ways for participants to obtain feedback and support; and to offer 
reasonable rewards for trainees (Miller, 1977; Berman and McLaughlin, 
1978; Pellicer, 1981; Olivero, 1982; Sparks, 1983). 

The literature on inservice training programs for teachers has 
identified two major types of activities that are associated with 
positive learning outcomes for participants: coaching and peer 
observation. The notion of coaching has been espoused to assist 
trainees in transferring skills learned in a workshop setting to the 
workplace (Joyce and Showers, 1980, 1982; Showers, 1985). This form 
of coaching is what Garmston (1987) refers to as "technical coaching"; 
however, he also suggests two additional forms— collegial coaching and 
challenge coaching— which differ in their intent than technical 
coaching. Collegial coaching allows a person to analyze his or her 
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own actions, making self "judgment about the appropriateness of those 
behaviors; challenge coaching provides teams of people the opportunity 
to resolve difficulties they are experiencing in the performance of 
their jobs (Garmston, 1987). 

Furthermore, peer observation, even without a formal coaching 
component, can be a powerful learning tool for people since it allows 
them to analyze their own behavior while watching someone else and to 
consider how to incorporate new ideas Into their own settings (Berman 
and McLaughlin, 1976; Sparks, 1983, 1986; Barnett and Long, 1986, 
Barnett, 1987). Seeing someone else in action is a vivid way to raise 
a person's thoughts and feelings to a conscious level. 

Unfortunately, there are few research findings indicating that 
staff development programs for teachers or administrators have any 
measureable impact on their on-the-job behaviors (Pellicer, 1981; 
Wade, 1984; Daresh and LaPlant, 1985). For example, a recent study 
investigating the effects of an intensive, four-year program on 
teacher behavior and student learning illustrates the difficulties of 
designing and implementing a staff development program that has 
sustained effects on teachers' classroom behaviors (Hunter, 1986; 
Porter, 1986; Robbins, 1986; Slavin, 1986; Stallings and Krasavage, 
1986; Anderson, 1987; Robbins and Wolfe, 1987; Stallings, 1987). 

There also is scant evidence to suggest that training programs 
for principals have lasting effects on their job performance. For 
example, in an extensive review of research on inservice training 
programs for principals, Daresh and LaPlant (1985) found that most 
programs have some effect on the amount of information principals 
acquire; however, rarely are school administrators' attitudes or 
observable behaviors significantly altered. Their review of the 



literature also revealed that no data have been collected on the 
developmental or longitudinal effects of inservice programs on 
principals' subsequent actions and attitudes. 

Purpose of this Study 

The study summarized in this paper attempts to provide data on 
the long-term effects of inservice training programs, a topic ignored 
in the research literature (Daresh and LaPlant, 1985). In particular, 
this study focuses on principals* perceptions of how being involved in 
the Peer-Assisted Leadership (PAL) program has affected their ongoing 
actions and attitudes. The types of effects we investigated parallel 
the major outcomes that principals report during their involvement in 
the training (Barnett, 1985, 1987; Barnett and Long, 1986). Our 
intent is to determine if the reported short-term effects of PAL 
continue or erode over time. Therefore, we surveyed participants to 
see how the program has continued to affect three different domains: 
(a) their leadership and administrative actions, (b) their 
perspectives on their leadership role, and (c) their sense of 
collegiality and group support since being in PAL. 

The PAL program has been in operation for three years; therefore, 
we have been able to collect information from groups principals who 
continued their association with PAL members and those who 
discontinued the program after the first year. Specifically, our 
survey includes principals who have: (a) continued to meet with their 
original PAL groups, (b) discontinued the program one year ago, and 
(c) ceased their involvement two or three years ago. By gathering 
information from PAL participants who fall into these three different 
categories we are attempting to address these questions: 
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What are the long-term effects of being involved in PAL on 
principals 1 actions, their perspectives on their leadership 
roles, and the collegial support they receive from their peers? 

Are there differences in the long-term effects of the PAL program 
on principals who have continued to meet with members of their 
original group and those who have ceased their formal Involvement 
with the group? 

Before reporting the methodology used in this study, a L,r1ef 
summary of the goals and training design of PAL will be provided. 

The PAL Program 

The specific goals of the PAL program are meant to help 
participants to: 

(a) Reduce their sense of isolation from their peers; 

(b) Form a collegial support system where new ideas and insights 
are shared; 

(c) Learn and apply new ways to think about their leadership 
role: 

(d) Apply non-evaluative observational and interviewing 
techniques; 

(e) Analyze and reflect on their own and other principals' 
behaviors; and 

(f) Learn how other principals are leading their schools. 

To achieve these goals, the program incorporates the two major 
data collection strategies (shadowing and reflective interviewing) and 
the conceptual framework of instructional leadership (see Figure 1) 
derived from our intensive case studies of principals (Dwyer et al., 
1983; Dwyer et al., 1985). The program consists of six training 
sessions plus extensive follow-up activities between sessions. Many 
of the strategies associated with effective staff development and 
adult learning are employed, including presenting and modeling theory 
and skills, furnishing simulated practice, providing opportunities for 



collegial coaching, and stressing non-evaluative peer observation and 
feedback (Berman and McLaughlin, 1976; Miller, 1977; Joyce and 
Showers, 1980, 1982; Pellicer, 1981; Olivero, 1982; Sparks, 1983, 
1986). 

Each principal selects a partner to work with throughout the 
year. Partners shadow (observe) one another, conduct reflective 
interviews, analyze their growing volumes of data, and synthesize the 
information into a final written model which is presented at the last 
meeting. During the training sessions, principals learn the skills 
for collecting information about their partners ar.d the techniques for 
identifying the themes and patterns that emerge from analyzing their 
partners' actions. Between sessions principals apply these skills 
with their partners. Principals are guided in the collection and 
analysis of ..heir information by the general framework of 
instructional leadership (Figure 1) that originated from our previous 
research. By applying this theoretical framework, PAL differs from 
many training programs for principals which strictly focus on problem 
solving (Daresh and LaPlant, 1985). (For a detailed account of the 
training format and activities used in PAL, see Barnett, 1985, 1987.) 

Methodology 

Instrumentation. As a result of their PAL training experience 
participants have mentioned numerous benefits arising from their 
involvement in the program (Barnett, 1985, 1987). Based on this 
feedback, we chose to investigate participants' perceptions of the 
ongoing effects of PAL in three domains. These domains include 
principals': (a) administrative actions, (b) perspectives on their 
leadership role, and (c) collegial involvement with members of the 



original PAL group. Issues related to each of these domains were 
captured in a questionnaire (see Appendix A). Each domain was covered 
on a separate page of the questionnaire, focusing on three parts. 
These parts are briefly described below: 

Part 1. Participants were asked to circle a number (1-4) 
indicating their level of agreement with six statements covering 

the domain. A one represented strong agreement with the 
statement; a two signified agreement; a three equaled 
disagreement; and a four indicated strong dl agreement, 

Part £• Principals were aaked to list any additional actions or 
thoughts that were rot specifically mentioned in the six items 
composing Part 1. 

Part 3. Respondents were asked to circle a number (1-4) to 
represent the overall degree to which PAL had influenced their 
subsequent thoughts or behaviors for that domain. A one 
indicated PAL has had a strong influence on principals; a two 

signified node rate influence; a three meant little influence; and 

a four equaled no influence. Principals also were given the 

chance to supply reasons for their selections. 

Sanple. All 75 of the principals and vice-principals who have 
participated in PAL over the past three years were included in the 
sample. These school administrators constitute six different groups 
that were conducted in California, Utah, and Arizona. For purposes of 
our analysis, we have separated these six groups into three 
categories: (a) two groups that participated in the program two or 
three years ago and continued to meet with their original members and 
Far West Laboratory staff, (b) two groups that were involved in the 
program one year ago, and (c) two groups that have been away from the 



program for two or three years. Neither of the groups Included in the 
last two categories continued to meet as a group. 

The two groups of principals that continued to meet with FWL 
staff are from the same district. Rather than continuing to shadow, 
interview, and construct models of other principals* leadership 
behavior, these principals have elected to meet periodically with 
their peers to explore ways to deal with common problems they face as 
school administrators. (Until this year these groups met separately; 
however, they have now merged into one group that meets 
approximately six times per year.) Our role in dealing with these 
principals has changed from training them in how to collect, analyze, 
and synthesize information about their partners to facilitating group 
discussions and assisting participants in deciding on next steps to 
take in putting ideas into practice. 

Table 1 provides background information about each of the three 
subgroups of interest in this study: continuing, one year ago, and two 
or three years ago. The table also lists information for the two 
groups that comprise each subgroup (e.g., A-l and A-2 a continuing 
group). As the table shows, each subgroup represents a similar number 
of principals. Because of the predominance of elementary principals 
that participated in PAL, our sample is heavily weighted with school 
administrators at this level; however, a small portion of the sample 
includes principals and vice-principals from junior, middle, or high 
school s. 

The questionnaire, specific directions about its completion, and 
return envelopes were mailed to all 75 previous PAL participants. A 
second set of the same materials, including another copy of the 
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questionnaire was sent to all participants who did not respond to the 
first mailing. Overall, 62 questionnaires were returned or a return 
rate of 82S. Comparable return levels were evident for principals in 
each of the three subgroups. The actual return rates were as follows: 
(a) 843, for the continuing group, (b) 82% for the one year ago group, 
and (c) 801 for the two or three years ago group. 

Results 

As stated earlier, the purpose of this study is to investigate 
the lasting effects that the PAL program has had on principals since 
their involvement. To examine this question, the results of the *ata 
collected from the questionnaire (see Appendix A) will be reported. 

Questionnaire results for each domain are reported in Tables 2-4. 
Table 2, for example, summarizes information for two components of the 
questionnaire dealing with the administrative action domain: (1) the 
sum of principals' agreement ratings for the six items asking about 
specific administrative actions (Part 1 of the questionnaire) and (2) 
the overall degree of influence PAL hds had on principals' 
administrative actions (Part 3 of the questionnaire). Note that for 
each of these components, the lower the score, the greater the 
influence PAL has had on principals. Data are arrayed for each of the 
these three groups: (A) Continuing— principal s who continued meeting 
with their original PAL group, (D) 1 year ago— one year has passed 
since they participated, and (C) 2-3 years ago— two or three years 
have passed since they were Involved. 

For each of these two components, Table 2 lists the number of 
respondents from each of the three groups, the means and standard 
deviations of their scores, F values from an analysis of variance, and 



any significant Scheffe post-hoc comparisons between groups. In 
addition, Pearson correlations between each group's scores for the two 
components are listed 1n the last column. Table 3 lists similar 
statistics for the leadership role domain while Table 4 summarizes 
these data for the collegial support domain. 

The first set of analyses focus on the data within each domain as 
reported in Tables 2-4, followed by an examination of the results 
across each of the three domains. Turning first to the data displayed 
in Table 2, principals from all three groups Indicate that their PAL 
experiences have inf fenced their subsequent actions. For the 
agreement rating component, the mean scores for all groups are below 
12. (A mean score of 12 or below would indicate that, on the average, 
principals agree that PAL has continued to Influence specific 
administrative action;.) However, none of the groups' agreement 
rating scores are significantly different. 

The degree of influence scores— which range from 1.41 to 2.05— 
also suggest that PAL has Influenced participants' subsequent 
administrative actions. (A mean score of 2 or less indicates that PAL 
has had a moderate to strong Influence on principals' actions.) F or 
this component there are statistically significant differences between 
the scores for the continuing group and both of the two non-continuincj 
groups. 

Examination of the open-ended responses of participants suggests 
differences in the reasons attributed to the ratings given by 
principals in continuing and non-continuing groups. For example, 
principals in the continuing group tend to mention that sharing, 
validation, and cooperation have provided an impetus for them to 
change. Typical comments Include: 
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"We have built a supportive ne f work with each other. 
[We are] now sharing many ideas in our interactions 
with each other [as a result] of PAL." 

"Peer interaction has provided [me with] strong support 
by validating my own techniques and actions." 

Non-continuing group members' responses differ since they indicate 

that PAL has allowed them to develop and transfer specific skills 

learned in the program. As two non-continuinq principals said: 

"I developed new skills in observr. tior. and verbal 
interaction with others." 

The program caused me ... to transfer the PAL model 
to my everyday actions as a principal." 

Finally, each groups' ratings for the two administrative action 
components are highly correlated for each group, indicating that the 
more principals agreed that they engaged in the specific actions 
listed in the questionnaire, the greater degree of Influence the 
program has had on them. 

Table 3 summarizes principals' responses to how PAL has continued 
to affect their subsequent perspectives on their leadership roles as 
principals. In general, all groups agree that PAL has had an impact 
on these perspectives. (A mean score of 12 or below would indicate, 
on the average, that respondents agree that PAL has continued to 
affect certain aspects of their leadership roles.) The one year ago 
group reports less influence than either the continuing group or the 
two-three years ago group. Their agreement rating is 13.21 as 
compared to 10.46 for the continuing group and 11.86 for the two-three 
years ago group; however, the only statistical difference is between 
the continuing group and the one year ago group. 

Likewise, the one year ago group also reports higher scores on 
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the degree of influence component (thus Indicating less overall 
effect) than either of the other two groups. For this component, the 
continuing group report* significantly greater overall Influence than 
either of the other two groups. No clear differences In the reasons 
for their selections were given by continuing or non-continuing 
principals. Both groups tend to mention that the validation and 
support provided by PAL Is responsible for influencing their 
perspectives about their leadership roles. 

Once again, the correlations between scores for the two 
leadership perspective components Indicate that the greater the 
agreement rating, the greater overall Influence the program has had on 
principals' subsequent perspectives of their leadership roles. 

Responses to the degree of ongoing collegial support experienced 
by principals are summarized in Table 4. The trend is a bit different 
than for the previous two domains. While there Is evidence that all 
groups have been influenced since their Involvement in PAL, the two- 
three year ago group reports the least amount of lasting effect. 
Their mean scores for both the agreement rating and degree of 
Influence components are higher than the other groups, suggesting a 
greater amount of disagreement with specific statements In the 
questionnaire and less overall Influence of the program on the 
collegial support they have experienced. Not surprisingly, the 
continuing group reports the greatest Impact of PAL on their ongoing 
collegiality; statistically significant differences for both 
components of the coMegial support domain occur between the 
continuing group and the other two groups. Respondents from the 
continuing group mention that group support, trust, and close 
relationships are responsible for fostering their collegial support. 
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Non-continuing principals Indicate that they either already had a 
collegidl support system in place or that they had not been able to 
continue the associations they developed previously with their peers. 

As was the pattern for correlations reported for the previous two 
domains, data for the collegial support domain suggest that for all 
groups—especial ly the continuing group— the greater the agreement 
with the specific statements 1n the questionnaire associated with 
collegial support, the greater degree of overall influence the program 
has had on principals' collegial relationships with members of their 
original groups. 

The foregoing analyses suggest within each of three domains there 
are differences between groups with respect to how PAL has continued 
to affect their actions or perspectives. We now turn our attention to 
similarities and differences between these groups of principals across 
the three domains of interest. To facilitate these comparisons, 
Figures 2 and 3 provide visual representations of the mean scores 
reported in Tables 2-4. Figure 2 presents mean scores for the 
agreement rating component; Figure 3 displays means for the degree of 
influence component. 

Examination of Figure 2 reveals that the mean values of each 
group's agreement ratings are higher for the leadership role domain 
than for the administrative actions domain. (Recall that the lower 
the absolute score, the greater the impact PAL has had on principals.) 
This suggests there are more lasting effects of the program on 
principals' actions as compared to their perspectives about their 
leadership roles, even when principals continue meeting with members 
of the original group. 
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The pattern for the collegial support ratings, however, differs 
for each group. For example, the continuing group reports a greater 
effect on this domain than for the other two; the one year ago group 
reports an effect similar to that for administrative actions, but 
greater than for leadership perspectives; and the two-three years ago 
group indicates less effect than for either of the two other domains. 
Taken together, these collegial support ratings indicate: (a) 
continued involvement with the original group sustains strong 
collegial interaction and (b) the longer principals have been away 
from the program, the greater the erosion of their collegial support 
network. 

Figure 3 shows group mean scores for the degree of influence 
component for each of the three domains. (Once again, the lower the 
absolute scores, the greater the degree of influence that PAL has on 
respondents.) These findings parallel those reported earlier in 
Figure 2. Given the high correlations reported between the two 
components within each domain (see Tables 2-4), these similar trends 
are not surprising. In summary, this figure indicates that 
principals' administrative actions are apt to be Influenced to a 
greater degree than their leadership perspectives and the longer 
principals have been away from PAL, the less impact the program has on 
the collegial support they experience with members of the original 
group. 

Discussion 

The results of this study indicate that PAL has lasting effects 
on principals regardless of whether they continue meeting with members 
of their original PAL groups or not. Even when two or three years 
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have passed since they participated, principals report that the PAL 
experience is still having an Impact on their actions and attitudes. 

Understandably, the effects are strongest for principals who 
continue to meet regularly with members of their original group, 
especially in terms of the collegial support they experience as they 
engage in collaborative problem solving. These long-time participants 
may be experiencing what Bentzen (1974) describes as "peer group 
strategy" which suggests that workshop participants enjoy working on 
problems of mutual interest and realizing that they have the resources 
to solve their own problems. 

The positive influence on principals who choose not to continue 
the PAL process may be understood by examining the training activities 
used in the program. For example, principals in PAL have numerous 
opportunities to observe one another, receive feedback about their 
actions, and practice new skills. These strategies have been 
identified by Wade (1984) as having strong effects on teachers' 
learning and behavior change. In addition, principals in this study 
indicate that the strong bonds of trust, sharing, and mutual 
understanding that they experienced in PAL are responsible for the 
program's continued effect on them. While suggestions have been made 
that providing a safe atmosphere where workshop participants can learn 
and adapt new skills, conduct peer observations, and collaborate with 
their peers can benefit participants' learning outcomes (Sparks, 1983, 
1986), this study indicates that these features also may be 
responsible for affecting principals' actions and perceptions long 
after the training Itself. 

These data also reveal differences 1n the lasting effects of PAL 
on the three domains of Interest: administrative actions, leadership 
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roles, and collegia! support. For all the groups, we found that 
principals' perspectives on their leadership roles are less likely to 
be affected over time than their administrative actions. This finding 
may not be too surprising considering the training activities employed 
and the nature of the role of the principal ship. PAL focuses 
attention on principals' actions. For instance, a great deal of 
emphasis is placed on shadowing and reflective interviewing 
strategies, actions that principals are asked to constantly apply as 
they work with their partners throughout the year. Many principal:; 
that do not continue meeting with their original groups stress that 
PAL is useful in terms of their skill development, especially in 
adding new observational and interviewing techniques in their 
repertoire of behaviors. 

The opportunity to see others in action and to reflect on their 
own actions as presented through someone else's eyes, not only raises 
principals' awareness of their own behaviors but also provides vivid 
examples of ways to handle common, everyday dilemmas they face. Thus, 
to observe and be observed are powerful ways for principals to examine 
the appropriateness of their behaviors (Berman and McLaughlin, 1976; 
Sparks, 1983, 1986). 

Furthermore, the nature of principals' work, which is marked by 
numerous, brief and fragmented interactions, may make it difficult for 
them to see patterns in their actions or to focus on their overall 
influence as school leaders (Peterson, 1985). Although PAL activities 
are tailored to assist principals in examining their leadership roles 
by having them use our general framework of instructional leadership, 
conduct shadows and reflective interviews, and construct leadership 
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models, the PAL experience may not allow sufficient time to affect 
principals' long-term perspectives of their roles as school leaders. 
Close examination of principals' responses to the six questionnaire 
agreement rating items defining the leadership role domain (see 
Appendix A) reveals that the time spent with PAL members may be a 
critical factor 1n influencing principals' perspectives. For example, 
the continuing group is much more conscious of the consequences of 
their actions than the one year ago or the two-three years ago groups. 
Perhaps the PAL program does not provide adequate time for principals 
to internalize new ways of thinking about their roles or to raise 
their consciousness about the consequences of their actions. 

Another trend emerging from these data is that the Influence of 
PAL on principals' ongoing collogial support is quite strong; however, 
this effect seems to diminish the longer principals have been away 
from the program. Those who continue meeting with their original 
group have a built-in structure for reducing their isolation and for 
allowing joint problem solving and collegial Interaction to occur. 
Although many principals intend to continue interacting with their 
partners and/or other PAL participants after the program is over, few 
find the time or structure required for such interactions to occur. 
Many of those principals who choose not to continue meeting with their 
original groups remark that their sense of collegial support 
diminishes since they do not have a structured way for ongoing 
communication and interaction to take place. This suggests that the 
bond of trust and collegial closeness that is generated during PAL is 
not sufficient to keep participants Involved 1n a meaningful way with 
their colleagues without some agreements about who will take 
responsibility for convening the group or making logistical 
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arrangements for the meeting facilities. 

A major purpose of this study was to explore the differences 
between groups of principals who have continued or terminated their 
involvement in PAL over the past several years. Several patterns 
emerge from our survey data. First, the responses indicate that the 
influence of PAL is most strongly felt by principals who continue \c 
work formally with their original set of peers. Significant 
differences between the degree of influence scores for principals in 
the continuing group and the two non-continuing groups occur for all 
three of the domains. The continuing group still reaps the benefits 
of their initial PAL experience, even though they do not shadow and 
interview one another or build leadership models. They feel that the 
continued support they experience provides a mechanism for learning, 
changing, and growing as school administrators. 

Second, when principals were asked to react to how PAL has 
influenced their specific actions, thoughts, and feelings (i.e., the 
agreement rating component of the questionnaire), clear differences do 
not always surface between groups that continue and those that do not. 
For instance, no differences appear between groups for administrative 
actions, moderate differences for leadership role, and strong 
differences for collegial support. This suggests that deteriorations 
of the effects of PAL are least for actions, moderate for leadership 
roles, and substantial for collegial support. As mentioned earlier, 
the types of activities incorporated in PAL and the nature of the 
principal ship (e.g., fragmented actions and isolation from peers) may 
account for these differences. 

Limitations of the study. While the results of this study are 
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encouraging regarding how PAL has continued to affect principals' 
thoughts and actions, there are certain limitations that must be 
considered. First, these results cannot be generalized to other types 
of inservice training for principals since this survey dealt 
specifically with the effects of a single training program. The 
questions we asked are only relevant to characteristics of PAL and are 
not appropriate for principals involved in other Inservice training 
programs. 

Second, this study only sampled principals' perceptions of how 
PAL has affected them, and did not gather any observational data. The 
perceptual nature of this study limits the extent to which we can draw 
strong conclusions about how principals' behaviors actually changed. 
This propensity to use questionnaire data to study training effects 
has been noted by Daresh and LaPlant (1985). Finally, the positive 
perceptions of respondents might be attributed to their reluctance to 
criticize a program in which they devoted so much time and energy. To 
maintain the program does nothing for them, Is to admit it was a waste 
of their time. 

Implications for future study. The limited scope of thi r study 
does suggest a future research agenda dealing with the long-term 
effects of inservice training programs for principals. Using 
additional data collection metnods, including observations, 
Interviews, and document analysis (McCall and Simmons, 1969; Bridges, 
1982; Daresh and LaPlant, 1985), would guard against obtaining purely 
perceptual information. Cross-program comparisons could be examined by 
surveying principals who have participated In similar types of 
programs (e.g., PAL and the I/D/E/A Principals' Inservice Program 
[LaPlant, in press]) to determine the lasting effects of these 
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programs on principals' subsequent thoughts, feelings, and behaviors. 
Such a comparative study might uncover the relative strengths, 
weaknesses, and areas of complementarity essociated with inservice 
training programs that stress collegial problem solving for school 
administrators. 

Furthermore, the three domains of interest in this study— 
administrative actions, leadership role, and collegial support-- 
constitute conceptual areas to investigate in future studies of this 
type. While the domains identified in this study emerged from the 
comments of participants who participated In PAL over the past three 
years, these areas could be useful starting points for considering 
additional domains. In effect, these domains might be refined and/or 
expanded based on theoretical conceptualizations of aduH learning and 
motivation as well as on the outcomes associated with effective staff 
development. 

Undoubtedly, studies of the lasting effects of Inservice training 
programs would be complicated by the problems associated with 
Incorporating longitudinal research designs. However, longitudinal 
designs might be a viable alternative to what Daresh and LaPlant 
(1985) believe to be N the simplistic evaluation models that have been 
seen so often in current research" (p. 42). Our belief is that these 
designs are critical in determining how inservice training programs 
for principals can help them to understand their roles and actions as 
school leaders and to increase their commitment to professional 
development. 

n o 
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Appendix A: Questionnaire distributed to all previous PAL participants 



Administrative Actions 



Part 1: Read eacn Item and circle the number that best represents your feelings 
about now being Involved In PAL has been responsible tor Influencing 
your subsequent actions as an administrator. 

STRONGLY AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY 
AGREE DISAGREE 



As a result of being In PAL: 

I am more likely to try new 
approaches when solving problem*;. 

I am more likely to Incorporate 
noneval uatlve shadowing techniques 
In my observations of staff. 

I am more likely to use reflective 
Interviewing strategies In working 
with staff, parents, or students. 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



I am more likely to have staff 
members observe and/or provide 
feedback to one another. 

I am more likely to shadow another 
administrator. 

I am more likely to reflect on my 
actions. 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



Part 2: besides the behaviors listed In Part 1, list any additional actions you 
ha.? taken as a result of participating In PAL. 



Part 3: Please rate your overall Impression of how being In PAL has Influenced 
your subsequent actions as an administrator by circling the number that 
best represents your feeling. 

Strong Moderate Little No 
Influence Influence Influence Influence 



Why do you feel this way? 
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Perspectives on Leadership Role 



Part 1: Read each Item and circle the number that best represents your feelings 
about how being Involved In PAL has been responsible for Influencing 
your subsequent perspectives of your leadership role. 



As a result of being In PAL: 



STRONGLY AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY 
AGREE DISAGREE 



I am more conscious of the 
consequences of my leadership 

actions. 12 3 4 

I feel I manage my time more 

effectively. 12 3 4 

I am more confident In my 

ability as an administrator. 12 3 4 

I am more capable of assessing 

goals and objectives. 12 3 4 

1 feel less Isolated from my peers. 12 3 4 

I feel the General Framework of 
Leadersnip gives me a clearer 

understanding of my leadersnip role. 12 3 4 



Part 2: Besides the perspectives about leadership listed 1n Part 1, list any 

additional ways that participating In PAL has affected your views about 
your leadership role. 



Part 3: Please rate your overall Impression of how being In PAL has Influenced 
your perceptions of your leadership role by circling the number that 
best represents your feeling. 

Strong Moderate Little No 
Influence Influence Influence Influence 



Why do you feel this way? 



Colleglall ty and Support 



Part 1: Read each Item and circle the number that best represents your feelings 
about how being involved In PAL has been responsible for Influencing 
your subsequent Involvement with members of the orglnal PAL group. 



As a result of being In PAL: 

I am more likely to visit my 
partner at his/her job site. 

I am more likely to plan a project 
with members of the original group. 

I am more likely to Inform members of 
the original group about a program or 
practice that I am using. 

I am more likely to call upon members 
of the orglnal group for assistance. 

I am more likely to meet with or visit 
members of the original group. 

I am more likely to work with members 
of the original group to Infljence 
district policies or procedures. 



STRONGLY AGREE 
AGREE 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



DISAGREE STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 



Part 2: Besides the interactions with members of the original group listed In 
Part 1, list any additional ways that participating In PAL has affected 
your Involvement with your colleagues. 



Part 3: Please rate your overall Impression of how being 1n PAL has Influenced 
the degree of colleglallty and support you experience with your peers 
by circling the number that best represents your feeling. 

Strong Moderate Minimal No 
Influence Influence Influence Influence 



Why do you feel this way? 
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COIMMm 



locale 

scs 

I thole Compos It ton 
Transiency 
Parent Support 



8ELICFS MO CXRCRICNCCS 



Professional Eiperlences 
Personal History 
Philosophy of Sent o line 



painciPAi's routimc iehaviors 



Goal Settlne. and Planning 
Monitoring 
Evaluating 
Coanunlcatlnf 
Scheduling, Allocating 

Resources ami Organising 
Staffing 
Nodtllnf 
Governing 
filling In 



I NSTRUCTIOMl CllHM 1 



Physical Riant 
Social Curriculum 
Discipline 
Interrelationships: 

Students, Staff, 

Commit* 



T 



INSTITUTIONAL CONTCIT 



District Proqram 
State Jroqra** 
federal Program 
Professional Affiliations 



INSTIWCTIONAl ONGANIIATION 



Acadwlc Curriculum 

Structures and Placement: 
Class Structure 
AsstyMent if Students 
Student evaluation and 
r rotation 

pede*w m ^ g 

Teachlnf Technljues 
HoMWork 
Grouping 

Staff Development 
Evaluation 
In-Service 




STUOCNT OUTCOMES 



Achlevafttnt 
Self -esteem 
Responsibility 
CltliensMp 
Attitudes ToiMrd 
Learnlnf 



Figure 1. Framework of Instructional leadership 
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• • Continuing 

% « i y ear ago 

•—•2-3 years ago 



Figure 2. Each group's agreement rating scores for the three domains 
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Figure 3. Each group's degree of influence scores for the three domains 
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GROUPS 


YEARS AGO 
IN ORIGINAL 
GROUP 


NUMBER 
IN GROUP 


NUMBER HHO 
RETURNED 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


SCHOOL LEVEL 


SCHOOL ROLE 


Elemen- 
tary 


Junior/ 
Mldd ie 


High 


Principal 


| vice 
Principal 


A-l 


3 


9 


7 


7 






7 




A-2 


2 


17 


15 


15 






13 


2 


CONTINUING 
GROUP 


2 or 3 


26 


22 


22 






20 


2 


B-3 


1 


14 


11 


6 


4 


1 


10 


1 


B-4 


1 


9 


8 


7 


i 




7 


1 


ONE YEAR 
GROUP 


1 


23 


19 


13 


5 


1 


17 


2 


C-5 


3 


9 


6 


6 






6 




C-6 


2 


17 


15 


11 


4 




13 


2 


TWO OR THREE 
YEAR GROUP | 


2 or 3 


26 


21 


= gag i zts&meeur: 

17 


4 


i ■■ , Jim 1mm JUL J_ 


19 


2 



Table 1. Return rates, number of years after initial 
participation, and demographics of PAL groups 
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Component: 


(1) Agreement Rating 






(2) Degree of Influence 




Group 


n 


X 


s.d. F Comparisons* 


n 


"x 


s.d. F Comoarl sons* 


r 


(A) Continuing 


22 


10.32 


2.51 1.81 


22 


1.41 


.50 7.76* A<B* 


.68* 


(B) 1 year ago 


19 


11.84 


2.52 


19 


2.05 


.62 A<C* 


.64* 


(C) 2-3 years ago 


21 


10.71 


2,80 


21 


1.95 


.59 


.60* 



IScheffe post-hoc comparisons 
*p<.01 



Table 2. Respondents' agreement rating and degree of Influence 
scores for the administrative actions domain 
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Component: 


(1) Agreement Rating 






t ? ) DpnPPP nf Tnflnonrn 
\c/ ucyi cc ui in i i ut'ii^v 




Group 


n 


X 


s.d. F 


Comparisons* 


n 


x s.d. F Comparisons* 


r 


(A) Continuing 


22 


10.46 


2.15 4.74* 


A<B* 


22 


1.55 .60 17* A<B* 


.80* 


(B) 1 year ago 


19 


13.21 


1.99 




19 


2.11 .66 A<C** 


.53* 


(C) 2-3 years ago 


21 


11.86 


3.97 




21 


2.00 .55 


.53* 



*Scheffe post-hoc comparisons 
*p<.01 
**p<.05 



Table 3. Respondents' agreement rating and degree of Influence 
scores for the leadership role domain 
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Component: 


(1) Agreement Rating 




(2) Degree of Influence 




Group 


n 


X 


s.d. F Comparisons* 


n 


x s.d. F Comparisons 1 


r 


(A) Continuing 


22 


9.00 


2.71 10.56* A<B* 


22 


1.41 .50 5.87* A<B** 


.84* 


(B) 1 year ago 


19 


11.95 


3.33 A<C* 


19 


1.90 .74 A<C* 


.53* 


(C) 2-3 years ago 


21 


13.57 


3.83 


21 


2.10 .77 


.51* 



*Scheffe post-hoc comparisons 
*p<.01 
**p][.05 



Table 4. Respondents' agreement rating and degree of Influence 
scores for the colleglal support domain 
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